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A THING AND ITS PROPERTIES 

THE examination of space and time must have convinced the 
reader that philosophy can set the categories in their true light 
only when it studies them genetically. To introduce a view which 
belongs to one level into another level can only work confusion. It 
will be our purpose to apply this method to the study of the distinc- 
tion between a thing and its properties. What does common sense 
mean by a thing and what does it mean by properties ? Does science 
hold to the same meanings or has it changed them fundamentally? 
Let us investigate these questions in the endeavor to decide what 
view philosophy must defend. 

Empirical substances or things are believed by common sense to 
be the direct objects of perception. To the unsophisticated mind, 
they are as they are perceived and are held to be open to the inspec- 
tion of all men with their five senses. This attitude with its various 
assumptions has already been studied by us and we have agreed to 
call it natural realism. The trees which grow in my neighbor's yard 
are instinctively regarded by me as real things, things which I must 
reckon with, which have taken many years to attain their present size 
and have nourished themselves by their roots and leaves during that 
time. The things which I perceive are independent of the sensations 
which they cause in me and are also quite oblivious to any concepts I 
may form with respect to them. A deal of hard experience has gone 
into the making of this attitude; the independence and indifference 
of things has been borne in upon man as a result of the labor he has 
undergone in trying to make the world more adapted to himself. 
Now these meanings must be accepted and they spell some sort of 
realism. What we wish to do is to examine the outlook attached to 
these meanings in common sense and to show how untenable it is in 
many respects. 

Things, for common sense, are perceived or at least capable of be- 
ing perceived and are known to be independent of the perceiver so 
long as he does not operate upon them by means of his body. They 
are also known to occupy space, to be in relations of a spatial kind 
with the other things, to be, more or less stable and perdurable, and 
to possess qualities or properties of various sorts. All this is com- 
mon knowledge. The classifieatory sciences extend our knowledge of 
things within this framework and thus add greatly to our informa- 
tion concerning the number of things and what obvious properties 
they have. As a result, these things fall into natural groups such as 
the inorganic and the organic and these larger groups split up into 
smaller ones. So far as possible such classifications try to be "real" 
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or to follow the important properties of the things rather than 
"artificial" and to wait upon our convenience. Philosophy has 
little if anything to say as regards such empirical investigations and 
resultant classifications. 

Common sense has no definite theory of what it means by the 
independence and realness of things. If asked to define its attitude 
and assumptions, it is at first at a loss to conceive what the question 
can mean ; it seems to it foolish even to ask the question. Of course 
things are out there ; they are as real as my body ; I must adapt my- 
self to them ; they are a part of nature ; I see them. Things are cer- 
tainly not our experiences, they are as real as we are and as independ- 
ent of us as we are of other persons. The pressure of human experi- 
ence lies back of this attitude and in our theory of knowledge we have 
seen reason to accept it as essentially true. The generalizations of 
science have likewise but confirmed it. Astronomy, geology, physics, 
evolutionary biology have piled fact upon fact and theory upon 
theory, all pointing to the reality of nature and to the belief that we 
are but insignificant and temporary parts of it. 

Things are, then, experienced as in the same world with ourselves; 
it is they to which we must adapt ourselves and we must use them in 
various ways in order to maintain ourselves. Through centuries of 
conscious and unconscious reasoning, certain distinctions have been 
drawn and certain meanings have developed, and the realness and 
independence of things is one of these basic distinctions. Their 
realness is bound up with their empirical independence; they con- 
front us at every move and compel our recognition and our adjust- 
ment. In short, they seem to be as immediately given and as real as 
ourselves. Here, again, we see the truth of the assertion that our 
categories are, in the main, products of unconscious thinking, of un- 
reflective distinctions forced upon us by experience. 

This genetic approach gives us our clue. Perceptual experience 
and practical thinking precede theory, with the result that the cate- 
gory of thinghood is found ready to hand when reflection arises. 
Things are as real as are enemies and food and shelter. The attitude 
which goes with the perception of things is thus as old as organic 
life itself. The centuries of evolution but gave it content and a 
wider setting. Natural realism and the category of thinghood are, 
in fact, inseparable. 

The delimitation of things in the world to which we react was, 
so far as we can make out, the function of personal interests guided 
by perception. Man was built on a scale that enabled him to include 
a wide field in a single survey and to be interested in the outlines of 
molar bodies like trees and boulders and animals. Since many of 
these objects moved in a total fashion, they were included as a unity 
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in the span of attention. The background of nature had as a fore- 
ground a large number of "things," which stood out from one 
another for various concrete reasons and which could each awaken a 
vital interest to give grip to its power of stimulating the sense-organs. 
"When we examine our experience and the interests which run quiver- 
ing through it, we are unable to think of any other possible develop- 
ment. Perceptual and empirical space are both filled with a mani- 
fold of objects which stand out from one another and from ourselves 
in the most natural way while yet concerned with one another. That 
which is given to adult reflection is very complex and the burden of 
proof rests with the skeptic to show that it is not essentially veracious. 

But our present task is to trace the development of the idea of 
thinghood from its perceptual stage to the scientific level. "What is 
naturally meant by things? What changes, if any, does science 
introduce into our natural view of things? How must a critical 
philosophy conceive things? These are the questions we are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves in our attempt to understand the framework 
of our knowledge of nature. 

Things have qualities or properties, they are in spatial relations 
with one another and together compose nature, and they interact. 
To comprehend things we must, therefore, study them critically in 
regard to these aspects of our experience of them. It is evident that 
these aspects involve other categories such as relation and causality 
which must be taken up for detailed consideration later, but which are 
here seen to be naturally involved in the adequate conception of that 
which is spatial and is capable of change. Thus, even in the naive 
view of nature, we glimpse the essential unity or togetherness of the 
categories. Space, time, thing, property, relation, and causality, 
make themselves marked as essentially inseparable in our knowledge 
of the physical world. Science and philosophy are but more syste- 
matic extensions of this knowledge and more painstaking and thor- 
ough studies of these implicit categories. "We shall seek to justify the 
belief of critical realism that this development and clarification can 
be carried through in a satisfactory fashion so that the framework of 
knowledge will fit its content and involve no self-contradiction. 
"When this work is done, critical realism as a theory of knowledge will 
find its completion in critical realism as a metaphysics. 

"While bearing in mind the fact that spatial relations and causal 
interaction are inseparably bound up with our notion of things, we 
shall lay our main stress upon the distinction between things and 
their qualities or properties. The study of this distinction will put 
us on the track of what I may fairly call the internal categories, such 
as structure, arrangement, organization, activity, in contrast to the 
external categories such as relation, motion, causality. 
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Man experiences things as complex while yet somehow one. An 
apple, for instance, has a certain size, a certain shape, a certain odor, 
a definite taste when eaten, a fixed weight, etc. It is one apple and 
this one apple has various qualities which can be sensed at different 
times according to the sense-organ that is stimulated. In some way, 
then, we experience the apple as complex ; we keep the same subject 
of reference while we note quality after quality. It is this double 
fact of oneness and complexity together which has given rise to the 
philosophical problem of substance and inherent properties. Let us 
try to analyze the experience a little more closely to see whether it 
rightly falls into this customary, philosophical framework. It may 
be that we have here a typical psewcZo-problem which, if not guarded 
against, will lead the unwary into a conceptual labyrinth from which 
there is no escape. It is my own firm conviction that the whole his- 
torical movement from Locke to Hume is but a reductio ad absurdwm 
of this customary framework. Berkeley and Hume disproved the ex- 
istence of substance as implied in this contrast, but, nevertheless, did 
not, for all their ingenuity, disprove the existence of a physical world 
of which we can gain valid knowledge. As we shall see, they only 
proved that Locke's realism was untenable. They did not realize that 
it was Locke's implicit view of knowledge reflecting the prejudices of 
natural realism that was at fault. Just how we shall interpret the 
complexity in unity of things is, therefore, a crucial point. 

The distinction between a thing and its qualities is made naturally 
and inevitably. This pencil which I take up and examine is regarded 
by me as real and independent of my attention ; I note its color and 
say that it is yellow, its length and say that it is quite short, the 
quality of its lead and say that it is soft. These judgments, in other 
words, are all made within the context of natural realism. They 
imply the category of thinghood and work within that outlook. In 
short, the world which I perceive breaks up into portions which act 
together and force me to recognize them as somehow one, to be treated 
as one and thought of as one, in the same general sense that I myself 
am one. These things are spatial, their parts hang together, they 
move as one, and so on. It is evident that their unity is for us both 
spatial and functional and the recognition of this unity is present in 
the category of thinghood as an essential element. 

But these things are complex ; I can note various aspects and pass 
judgments in which the thing is the given and accredited subject, 
a subject which natural realism regards as present to the mind. The 
assignment of attributes is thus an analysis of what is given as a sort 
of implicit whole. We note that this thing is of a certain color, that 
it is so large, etc. There is nothing mysterious in this process of 
judgment. The manifoldness of our judgments does not in any way 
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militate against the unity of that about which we are judging. 
Otherwise analysis would involve a contradiction. 

Suppose, then, that, working within the framework of natural 
realism, our analysis has become complete, that we have passed a 
large number of judgments of which the thing is the subject. If 
our position is correct, these judgments do not make the thing dis- 
appear, but enrich it. The thing is known as all these things, as 
yellow, as of a certain length, etc. And this fact gives us our clue. 
The tendency to regard the thing as something distinct from its 
properties is the expression of a false logic which common sense 
could hardly understand. The thing is neither the sum of its prop- 
erties nor something apart from them. The trouble with philosophy 
is that it has not been empirical enough; it has substituted associ- 
ational psychology for actual experience. The thing is decidedly 
not given as a cluster of sensations, but as a thing of complex char- 
acter about which we can make various judgments. When this em- 
pirical situation is once realized, it becomes obvious that the various 
judgments do not pretend to give "parts" of the thing out of which 
the thing can be composed. The thing is yellow and the thing is 
of a certain length; but the thing is not thereby proclaimed to be 
the sum of length and a yellow color. I, for one, resolutely deny that 
we have the right to interpret judgments of an attributive kind in 
this mechanical fashion, and I believe that any temptation to do so 
arises from a false sophistication due to the confusion of the stand- 
point of associational psychology with that of logic. 

I can bring out my meaning by using Locke as my horrible ex- 
ample. This procedure will serve a double purpose since it will 
introduce us to the traditional category of substance in the proper 
way. Prom our standpoint, it should be noted that Locke does not 
realize the artificiality of his point of view; he does not see that 
analytic judgment works within a preceding organization of expe- 
rience and meanings. To understand natural realism does not in- 
volve its acceptance, but philosophy, if it is to state our problems 
correctly, must commence with descriptive empiricism. Just because 
Locke does not do this, he is at a loss to account for the unity that 
so evidently accompanies the qualities reduced by him to ideas. 
"The mind takes notice that a certain number of these simple ideas 
go constantly together; which being presumed to belong to one thing 
and words being suited to common apprehensions, and made use of 
for quick despatch, are called, so united in one subject, by one name; 
which, by inadvertency we are apt afterward to talk of and consider 
as one simple idea. ..." Thus Locke reads the result of a condi- 
tioned analysis as a real division into parts, in this way mistaking 
the nature of logical analysis. When he is haunted by a residue, 
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something left out, after he has sought to measure the sum of the 
"ideas" to the thing, he calls this residue a substratum "because 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we 
accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum wherein they do sub- 
sist and from which they result; which, therefore, we call substance." 
"When Locke is occupying the standpoint of the scientific realism of 
his day, he names his ideas, qualities, or accidents, and supposes 
them to exist outside the mind and to be supported in some myste- 
rious fashion by a substance. The theory-of-knowledge difficulty he 
tries to meet by doubling his ideas which are his data into primary 
qualities in the mind and their archetypes in the substance. 

Now, in opposition to Locke's psychological atomism, the stand- 
point of descriptive empiricism simply points out that these various 
judgments about a thing enrich our knowledge of the thing or, to 
put it as common sense experiences it, our apprehension of the nature 
of the thing is deepened by noting that the thing is yellow, of a cer- 
tain length, hard in texture, etc. The distinction between a sub- 
stance and its attributes does not exist for natural realism ; it is the 
thing which is yellow and so on. Here, as elsewhere, philosophy has 
often distorted experience; it has been metaphysical in the bad 
sense; it has substituted a conceptual construction for the actual 
experience. 

What must be our own position in regard to the sphere of exist- 
ence of these empirical things which we regard ourselves as appre- 
hending when we occupy the standpoint of natural realism ? When 
we bring our own theory of knowledge to bear, we realize at once 
that these things are thing-experiences and exist only within expe- 
rience. They are objects of apprehension within experience, objects 
which are enriched by analytic and synthetic judgments. There is 
in them no substratum ; they are as they are experienced as. As re- 
gards things, we are at the perceptual level. Berkeley was perfectly 
right in his attack upon Locke's position and in his declaration that 
sensible things, things immediately perceived, exist only within ex- 
perience. As a matter of fact, they exist only within each individ- 
ual's experience and there are as many sensible things as there are 
percipients. 

In order to drive this position home, let us glance at some of the 
pseudo-problems which have arisen from an ungenetic treatment. 
Common sense does not reflect enough to have theories ; it has only 
attitudes and meanings. Therefore, we shall glance at some of the 
traditional theories built up around what I have called the con- 
ceptual construction substituted for actual experience. 

Suppose the concrete thing of experience to be broken up into a 
substance and its attributes; what is the substance and how does it 
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possess its attributes ? It is with this pseudo-^robl&m that Berkeley 
made merry to the bewilderment of all future philosophers and the 
apparent establishment of idealism. Now Berkeley had little diffi- 
culty in proving that the Lockean type of substance is unthinkable. 
How can qualities inhere in something which is unknown and un- 
knowable? Are not inherence and support mere metaphors taken 
from concrete experience which have no relevance since they can not 
be taken literally? So soon as we make qualities entities we are 
unable to understand how a substance can possess them. Surely 
substance has no legal property rights in qualities! So much for 
substance and for matter as such a substance. Berkeley is right 
in what he disproved, not in what he thought that he proved. 

But many thinkers have fallen back upon the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities as somehow an answer to the above 
problem. There is in this attempt, however, a misunderstanding 
which perverts a distinction which is significant when properly ap- 
proached. In the first place, as we shall show later, there is a total 
misunderstanding of science. No matter what the unphilosophical 
scientist may think, the scientist is not dealing with perceptual as- 
pects of things. He works at a different genetic level, a fact which 
our study of scientific space and time has made clear. In the second 
place, so long as we maintain allegiance to the Lockean construction, 
the insurmountable objections referred to above remain in full force. 
How does substance possess the primary qualities? If they are 
qualities, they can not exist alone, since they are metaphysical adjec- 
tives, not substantives. And these difficulties, when their implica- 
tions are understood, are of themselves sufficient to discredit the 
conceptual construction which we are attacking. There are, however, 
other objections in line with the suggestion made above that science 
does not really deal with primary qualities as these were understood 
by Locke and Berkeley. 

The so-called secondary qualities are thought of as sensations 
produced in our experience by something acting upon our sense- 
organs. Rightly stated, this position is, I think, beyond attack. 
Our thing-experiences develop under the control of the physical 
world; critical realism accepts this unavoidable doctrine and fits it 
into its theory of knowledge. But, as both Berkeley and Hume 
showed, and as modern psychology has doubly proved, the aspects 
of our thing-experiences which are thought of by Locke as somehow 
primary, are in the same case with the secondary. All the sensa- 
tional content of our thing-experiences must be regarded as controlled 
by our sense-organs. Again, perceptual space is, as we have seen, 
a filled space; we perceive colored surfaces and tactual surfaces, 
never empty space. In other words, all sensations are in the same 
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situation and on the same genetic level. If the historical distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities points to a significant 
truth, Locke and his defenders did not state this truth properly. 
Science does not assume primary qualities as literal features of phys- 
ical things. Only natural realism at first or second remove does this. 
I would call Locke 's realism natural realism at second remove. 

It is, unfortunately, necessary to eradicate this notion of sub- 
stance completely, to destroy it root and branch, in order to prepare 
the mind for a correct view of our knowledge of things. We have 
thus far contented ourselves with showing that the construction of 
substance and attributes results from a misinterpretation of empir- 
ical experience. The object of our apprehension and the subject of 
our perceptual judgments is the concrete thing. Our judgments 
enlarge the content of that which is apprehended. Such analytic 
judgments are at the same time synthetic. Hence, the subject is not 
diminished to a formal entity or abstract point of reference, but 
enlarged with each judgment. But we must now point out that this 
Lockean construction not only reflects a poor logic, because it looks 
at everything from the standpoint of associational psychology, but 
leads to all sorts of metaphysical absurdities which complete its 
overthrow. 

If it is not enough to indicate the ambiguous position of the 
qualities which have one foot in the substance and one foot in the 
mind, let us call attention to the unintelligible status of the relation 
between the accidents and the substance. Since the substance is dis- 
tinct from the accidents, these accidents can not be thought of as 
expressing its nature; otherwise, we would have an infinite regress, 
for the nature of the substance must itself consist of accidents and 
these would require a substance and so on indefinitely. Hence, we 
are confronted by a dilemma : if the substance has a nature it must 
consist of accidents which are unknowable and we are landed in a 
complete agnosticism; if the substance has not a nature, it becomes 
a mere nothing and we have no right even to postulate its existence. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the construction is not only 
untrue to experience, but also absolutely unintelligible. Any real- 
ism which wishes to withstand the attacks of idealism must shun this 
form; it must learn a lesson from Berkeley's criticism of Locke. 

Having run this false type of realism to earth, we can now return 
with thorough satisfaction to the development of other possibilities. 
The thing of common sense is, then, a thing-experience dominantly 
perceptual in character; it exists only in the field of some individ- 
ual's experience and contains no peculiar core or substratum. But 
this thing-experience which is apprehended within experience corre- 
sponds to a definite portion of the physical world which exists out- 
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side of experience. Such is the position of critical realism. In sci- 
ence, then, we try to gain knowledge of that portion of the physical 
word in all the ways that are open to us. By superposition, we 
determine its size in terms of some standard unit; in an analogous 
manner we discover its mass as a ratio with another unit; we seek 
also to measure its free energy, to decide how it reacts to certain 
processes like light- waves, to learn its chemical properties, etc. But 
these judgments are now thought of as referring to the physical thing 
and not to the perceptual thing. We are, in other words, at a dif- 
ferent genetic level, a level reached by the scientist almost uncon- 
sciously by the pressure of his facts and his technique. The scientist 
has passed beyond perception, yet, as a rule, he retains the thing- 
experience of the perceptual level as a means of reference. It is the 
necessity of distinguishing precisely between the thing-experience and 
the physical thing that the thinker must recognize. Let us now ex- 
amine the result of such a distinction for our problem. 

The scientist discovers certain facts about things ; these facts are 
stated in the form of propositions which claim to give knowledge of 
things as existences apart from our experience. In truth, so soon as 
we leave common sense with its immediate apprehension and com- 
mence to analyze the sort of knowledge which science does achieve, 
we are struck by the peculiar character of that knowledge. All 
quantitative knowledge is in terms of ratios, for instance ; but a ratio 
can not, obviously, be an inherent property of any one thing. Does it 
not follow that the knowledge science possesses will not fit into the 
form of natural realism? For common sense, the thing is appre- 
hended by itself and comparison is not necessary for knowledge ; the 
thing is red, is large, is heavy, etc. These are aspects of the thing 
as this is presented. But scientific knowledge is not of this charac- 
ter; it involves a judgment founded on a technique of comparison 
in which the quantity of a thing is determined in terms of some 
standard unit. And this ratio is not determined by perception, 
but by superposition. Perception is merely an instrument to con- 
firm the results of the superposition. Now the other properties of 
things are likewise statements about the thing in terms of what it 
does to processes like light-waves, to organisms like ourselves, to 
chemical substances, and so on. The majority of properties are 
statements of empirical laws in which the particular thing is a con- 
stant factor. But such empirical laws can not be the properties of 
a thing as properties are conceived on the pre-scientific level ; they 
can not be assigned to one thing in isolation from other things. They 
are not apprehended features of the physical thing, since this can 
never be apprehended. It also goes without saying that such em- 
pirical laws can not inhere in the scholastic sense in any one sub- 
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stance. Locke's conceptual form betrays its origin in the view that 
knowledge is an apprehension of a thing; it is, therefore, unadapted 
to the kind of knowledge that science actually gives. 

We saw that Locke's construction at the perceptual level could 
be best undermined by descriptive empiricism and by a study of the 
actual logic of attributive judgments. A similar method will give 
us the proper clue at the scientific level of knowledge. Scientific 
knowledge consists of judgments which are both analytic and syn- 
thetic — analytic so far as they concern different data, synthetic so 
far as these are organized together by the mind as all giving knowl- 
edge of the same thing. No more here than in the case of the appre- 
hension of thing-experiences is there the slightest reason for the as- 
sumption of a substance in which properties inhere. 

What, then, are properties ? Is it right to retain this term when 
its correlative, substance, has been so completely discredited ? It is 
certainly a vague term which is apt to be ambiguous because of its 
origin in the standpoint of natural realism with its presentative or 
apprehensional view of knowledge and its historical association with 
the substance-accident contrast. The majority of the properties of 
things are statements of what the thing does under certain conditions 
which are supposedly reproducible. The behavior of things, their 
reactions, are known in empirical laws such as those of physics and 
chemistry and biology and supposedly known more fully and deeply 
in explanatory laws and theories. This behavior rests on the nature 
of the thing as well as on the total conditions and is so far an index 
of this nature. But this nature must not be thought of as divisible 
into entities to be called properties which are somehow possessed by 
the thing. The far greater number of properties are really nothing 
more than what Locke called "powers" and the word, power, like 
that of capacity, is but the expression of our belief that a thing will 
react in a definite way under definite conditions, and that this re- 
action is the expression of its nature. We should say a thing has 
such a nature that it does so and so under such and such conditions. 
The very form of this statement declares that we gain knowledge 
of the nature of the thing, or, to put it more simply, knowledge of 
the thing. So long, then, as the category of property can be inter- 
preted in accordance with this form, there can be no objections to it. 
Unfortunately, however, only the critical thinker interprets it in this 
fashion. Yet science never presents us with literal aspects of the 
physical world, aspects which can be intuited or somehow copied in 
ideas. The habits and prejudices due to natural realism have pre- 
vented philosophy from understanding scientific knowledge. 

But a distinction must be made at this point. There are certain 
classes of judgments which we can always make about things. A 
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thing always has mass, although it is not always chemically active; 
it always has size, although it is not always optically active; it al- 
ways has position, although it may not be moving in relation to its 
surroundings; it always has some structure, although it may not be 
doing work. Certain classes of judgments are, then, always ap- 
plicable to things and these are not thought of as giving knowledge 
of the "powers" of things. We shall understand this distinction 
better, however, when we come to study causality. At present all 
we need to point out is that certain categories are always applicable 
to things, while others are not. Things are always extended, mas- 
sive, structural, but not always moving or acting in certain ways. 
Yet the capacity to react in certain ways under certain conditions 
rests on the nature of things and thus involves more than a mere 
possibility. 

To summarize: physical things in contradistinction to thing-ex- 
periences exist outside of experience, i. e., they are not objects pres- 
ent to what common sense calls perception and naive realism, intu- 
ition or apprehension. These physical things are known by means of 
propositions which claim to give knowledge of them. These propo- 
sitions fall into natural classes differentiated by the fundamental 
concept characteristic of each, these concepts being called the cate- 
gories by the philosopher. Thus things are known in terms of cer- 
tain definite concepts which are regarded as valid of the physical 
world in the sense that they are the essential framework of the 
tested knowledge which we build up in experience. Specific propo- 
sitions give knowledge of physical things, but this knowledge must 
not be interpreted in terms of the distinction between substance and 
its accidents which is a false form or category nowhere justified by 
experience and actually resulting from bad logic, bad psychology, 
and bad theory of knowledge. This conclusion we have further vali- 
dated by showing that the only change involved in the passage from 
natural realism to critical realism is the adoption of the non-presen- 
tative view of knowledge for the presentative or intuitional charac- 
teristic of natural realism and of the theories of knowledge developed 
under its influence. The essential realistic attitude of common 
sense can be retained. We have knowledge of physical things, a 
knowledge consisting of propositions having the same reference, while 
we have empirical objects, sensible things, thing-experiences present 
to the attention within the individual's experience. 

R. W. Sellars. 
University of Michigan. 



